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that . 
ants ) Massachusetts and New Jersey Legislatures 





” © Give Final Vote on Same Day to Submit 
el 0 Suffrage Amendments 


it to 
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dred 
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On the same day, Feb. 16, final; New Jersey Woman Suffrage As- 

— action was taken in the Massa-|sociation, says that the rumor of 
chusetts and New Jersey Legisla-|an error in printing this year was 

tures, and by overwhelming votes|unfounded. Mrs. Philip Melhkim 

in both States the suffrage] Garrison, chairman of the legisla- 

amendment was passed for sub-|tive committee, Mrs. Feickert, 

mission to the voters. Two weeks} Mrs. William Armstrong, presi- 

before the New York Legislature |dent of the Trenton League, Miss 

passed the amendment, and in|Elizabeth Pope and Miss Flor- 

three States now a referendum on{ence Leach were present at the 


suffrage is certain next fall.{final vote. The only senators 

Pennsylvania is expected to fol-|who voted against the amendment 

low suit any day. were Barber of Warren, Ramscy 
The moment that the speaker (Continued on page 62.) 


of the Massachusetts House an- 


<— ya = of 196 wh iil VERMGNT SENATE 
favor of the suffrage resolution, 

the packed galleries poured forth VOTES FOR BILE 
a shower of yellow jonquils: as a] Presidential Suffrage Passes Up- 
silent demonstration of the vic-| per House by Emphatic Vote 
tory that the women of the State]} Without Debate 

had loeked forward.to for more ; 

than fifty years. Meanwhile, 6ut-} By an emphatic vote the Ver- 
side the State House, a great}/mont Senate on Feb. 12 passed the 
crowd was listening to suffrage|presidential suffrage bill, similar 
speakers. At the signal of vic-|to that already in effect in [linois. 
tory a band broke mto the “Star].[f the House follows suit and the 





Spangled Banner,” a procession] Governor signs, the administra- 
formed and a parade of celebra-|tion of Governor Gates will have 
tion marched to headquarters in|enrolled itself in Vermont history 
Copley Square. It was a banner|in as large figures as did that of | _ ve 
day for suffragists in the Old Bay |Governor Dunne in Illinois. a a —_ — a 
State. There was no discussion or ar- LEGISLATURES FA 

In New Jersey the Senate}gument and the bill was passed VOR SUFFRAGE | 
passed the amendment 17 to 4. It] by a viva voce vote, no one appear- 




















| 
| 
was the third time in three years{ing to care about a roll call; the | Victory after victory has come in the State Legislatures within the last four weeks. So far | 
‘ > Legisl: » had adopted] v "as ‘ y , . : ‘ ; n 
that the Leg ature L é : aa ote was more than we to os this year the votes in the various States on suffrage resolutions have been as follows: 
the resolution, but the first time it} however, a poll of the Senate dis- 
was rendered void through lack of] closing 29 for and 10 against the lor Submission of Suffrage Amendment 
advertising. A telegram to the} bill. Lieutenant-Governor Darling's House Senate Goes to Voters | 
Woman’s Journal from Mrs. Lil-|announcement of the vote was \rl — (| 
: : | rr eee 51-18 22-12 "neertai 
lian Feickert, president of the} greeted with applause, both from “nies . otek “# Uncertain | 
: OE ee a renee 35-11 ( | 
the senators favoring the measure, 4 i aha 
oor’ ; er ery ere 196-33 33-3 1915 i] 
SENATE IN IOWA _ {8nd its friends im the gallery and ier aati | —. yoy : : | 
lobby NOW FOUGEY cvcccccvivevcase 58-0 17-4 (Sept.) 1915 
VOTES QUICKLY —— a ae P . New York ..... ree eee 114-0 34-0 1915 } 
he Burlington Free Press says : . 9 
7 ee 31-14 1910 | 
Passes Amendment 38 to 11 and|that the measure now has better]! P eee | 
$ : MEE oscbedaassnenes 130-71 = 
Only Takes Twenty Minutes|than an even chance of becoming 1 7 ; “ ¢ 1915 | 
: se NED ico hnd ces v00¥4 ned 74-1 26-2 “‘ncertai 
for It a law, its advocates claiming that West Virgin; “+14 inl Uncertain 
es WEEE kev bes es bc aces’s 70-8 28- 
they have several votes more than | 5 nil _s 1916 | 
| | 
| 


Less than twenty minutes were] necessary to put the bill through the 
required on Feb. 12 for the Iowa] House. It is believed that the Gov- 
Senate to adopt the Allen resolu-]ernor will sign the measure. 
tion submitting to the voters of memmuwe 
the State at the general election in SENATE PASSES South Dakota .........0.... 59-40 (in favor) 18-24 (against) 
1916 the constitutional amendment IN NO. DAKOTA oer ee 


WHINE. bis ccce cncesdvcds 29-10 


Against Partial Suffrage 


providing for equal suffrage. The North Carolina .......... 39-68 
vote was 38 to II. 1 ott —— a i ong pian a Favorable action in committee has also been taken in the Texas House, Alabama Senate and 
> . ubmi mendamen Ito! P . e P ‘ € 
The amendment passed the 3 4 Minnesota Senate and unfavorable action in the Alabama House. 





Lane GUO peers a or 1 ’ . Out of the fifteen State Legislatures that have yet taken up a suffrage measure, the action in 
neem naw aaly he adegton ot ~ he apes aoeee twelve has been without qualification favorable. : , 
the House and the Governor’s sig-]passed the woman’s suffrage 

nature. It is practically sure of amendment Feb. 13 by a vote off ——————— 
both. The House committee im-]31 to 14. “We expect to pass the}endum last Newsies was not on hioielian to figures of the! the license tag of each car bears 
mediately reported out the amend- House,” telegraphs Mrs. Clara L.Jan amendment but on a statuic,| State Bureau of Statistics, Califor-|the suffrage slogan “New York 
ment, and final action was expect-| Darrow, president of the North} which could have been repealec|nia had 519 more marriages in| 1915,” black letters on the yellow 


























ed this week. Dakota Votes for Women League,| by the Legislature. The statute} 1g14 than in 1913. background. 
The following senators voted |to the Woman’s Journal. also was under the necessity of ee pointes 
against the amendment: Caswell, The amendment passed the Leg-| receiving a majority of all votes New York automobiles licensed Virginia now has 53 Equal Suf- 


Doran, Greene, Hagemann, Jislature two years ago, and if, cast at the election. The amend-|this year are a joy to the suffra-| frage Leagues, and the movement 
Henigbaum, Quigley, Savage,|passed by the present one will go ment will only require a majority |gist’s eye. Let those who ride in|in behalf of votes for women is 


Schrup, Sheean, Voorhees. to the voters in 1916, The refer- upon the question, them be for or against suffrage,i very active. 
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THEORY 





By Rachel Foster Avery 





My husband is very fond of 
beans, and as I was out one day 
putting up the poles I thought how 
often he had compared women to 
vines, and men to the supports on 
which they climb. As he is very 
fond of poetry, too, and the next 
day was our wedding anniversary, 
I thought how nice it would be to 
surprise him with a pretty little 
poem about it. So I went into the 
house and began to write. But I 
want to tell you what trouble I got 
into before I finished. Here is 
what I wrote: 

“As the vine unto the tree is, 
So unto the man is woman; 
He the strength which doth support 
her, 
She the beauty which adorns him. 
In the gentle, blushing springtime 
See the tender vine uprising 
From the warm, protecting bosom 
Of the earth, her gentle mother! 
Timidly she rises upward ; 
Suddenly she feels her weakness, 
Throws aloft her clinging tendrils, 
Stretches out her tiny fingers, 
Till she finds some steady oak-tree, 
And her gentle arms entwine it.” 
Now here came my first diffi- 
culty. I was writing to please 
John, and of course I had us in 
mind all the time, and you cannot 
imagine how funny and shocking it 
seemed when I began to tell about 
John standing still there like a tree, 
and of my going to him first and 
stretching out my arms, instead cf 
—well—it was so funny that I 
laughed till the tears rolled down 
my cheeks. But I never saw a tree 
go out of its way after a vine, so | 
had to let go. 
“Straightway then she rises up- 
wards, 
Seeks the heights he has attained 
to; 
In a few short weeks she reaches 
Heights he has been years in gain- 
ing, 
Twines about his topmost branches, 
Throws her longing tendrils up- 
wards, 


Finds—that her support has failed 
her; 
Finds—that if 
higher 
She must leave him far behind her ; 
Then, with gentle woman’s pity, 
Seeing that he cannot follow, 
Leaves the goal of her ambition 
Unattained, and, backward turning, 
Falls again to seek his level.” 

I did not like the sound of those 
last lines, but they were true of the 
vine, and I couldn't help it. So I 
thought I would make up for them 
by some really pretty lines about 
him supporting her in the rude 
blast of affliction. 
strong wind blowing about this 
time, so T thought I would go out 
and look at the bean vines, and the 
poles would figure as the trees, and 
perhaps I could get an inspiration 
from them. There were two rows, 
one in which the vines were twined 


she mounts. still 


There was a 


all about the poles, and another in 
which the poles had just been set 
out and the vines had not yet be- 
gun to cling. Well, they were 
struggling beautifully with the 
wind, and the harder it blew the 
tighter the vines seemed to cling to 
the poles; and I had just begun to 
feel the inspiration creeping over 
me, when there came a sudden gust 
of wind, and blew over every 
single one of the poles which didn't 
have the vines on them, and left 
the others standing as straight as 
ever! That just spoiled it all; for 
after that, no matter how I looked 
at them, those vines always would 
seem to be holding up the poles in- 
stead of the poles holding up the 
vines. I went into the house dis- 
gusted, and made up my mind that 
there was no use in trying to write 
a poem about it, and there must be 
something wrong with the vine 
theory; though I wouldn't have 
John know it for the world; he’s 
so fond of it, you know, and I don't 
suppose I should ever have discoy- 
ered it, if I hadn't tried to write a 
poem about it. 
—Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 








LIFE STORY OF 
RUSSIAN EXILE 


Book by Marie Sukloff Tells 
Thrilling Story of Imprison- 
ment and Escape 








The Life-Story of a Russian 
Exile. By Marie Sukloff. The Cen- 
tury Co., N. Y. $1.50. 

Americans who know and love 
Catharine Breshkovsky will turn 
eagerly to this marvellous auto- 
biography of her young disciple, 
Marie Sukloff. Still a girl in the 
twenties she has lived through nine 
years of imprisonment in Siberia 
But 
Marie Sukloff does not dwell on 


and two thrilling escapes. 


the horrors of her experience; her 
own sufferings have always seemed 
to her unimportant, her heart is 
so full of the tragedies of other 
lives. “You must understand,” she 
says, “that my life is not different 
from many others. There are 
thousands who have had such ex- 
periences.” Her story is written 
straight from the heart, with the 
simplicity of a child, in a style 
that old writers might envy. The 
flavor has been skilfully preserved 
by Gregory Yarros in his English 
translation. Without psychological 
analysis or discussion of motives, 
we see Russia transforming her 
unlettered peasant daughters, as 
well as her university students, 


into revolutionists—terrorists. The 
evolution is steady, rapid, inevi- 
table. We are swept on with them, 
breathless and sympathetic to the 


end. But how in this factory-for- 


revolutionists that the Russian 
Government maintains in its pris- 
ons, do those rare souls grow so 
richly in love and tenderness and 
joy? Like Babushka, the Grand- 
mother of the Revolution, this 
young daughter of the terrorists 
is a radiant flame of sympathy, 
love and the joy of life. We mourn 
with her fellow prisoners now 
forced to endure exile without her. 
But she keeps them ever in her 
heart. She herself cannot realize 
the service she has done them and 
her cause in giving us this illu- 
mined picture of Russia and Si- 
beria of today. It is a story that 
must be read and cannot be for- 
gotten. 





The doctor told her that what 
she needed was a good hearty meal 
at night and then to stop thinking 
about her stomach. “But doctor, 
only two months ago you told me 
to avoid dinner at night, and to 
take a light supper instead.” “Oh, 
did I?” replied her medical adviser, 
reflectively. “Well, that 
what marvellous strides medical 


shows 


science is making !”—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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JUST A CHORE 


(“Where on earth did this idea 
come from that the ballot is a 
boon, a privilege and an honor? 
From men.”’—Mrs. Prestonia 
Mann Martin.) 
Who is it thinks the vote some 
use? 
(Man is 
goose !) 
Indeed, it makes me laugh to see 
How men have struggled to be 
free. 





Man. often such a 


Poor Washington, who meant so 
well, 
Nathan 
Tell, 
Hampden and Bolivar and Pym, 
And L’Ouverture—remember him ? 


And Hale and William 


And Garibaldi and Kossuth, 

And some who threw away their 
youth, 

All bitten by the stupid notion 

That liberty was worth emotion. 


They could not get it through their 
heads 

That if they stayed tucked up in 
beds, 

Avoiding politics and strife, 

They'd lead a pleasant, peaceful 
life. 

Let us, dear sisters, never make 

Such a ridiculous mistake; 

But teach our children o’er and 
o’er 

lhat liberty is just a chore. 

—Alice Duer Miller in New York 

Tribune. 


SATAN AND CARS 


The school board at Lancaster, 
O., in 1828, refused to permit the 
schoolhouse to be used for the dis- 
the question as to 
whether railroads were practical or 
not, and the matter was recently 
called to mind by an old document 
that “You are 
welcome to use the schoofhouse 
to debate all proper questions in, 
but such things as railroads and 





cussion of 


reads as follows: 


telegraphs are impossibilities and 
rank infidelity. There is noth- 
ing in the Word of God about 
them. If God had designed that 
His intelligent creatures should 
travel at the frightful speed of fif- 
teen miles an hour, by steam, He 
would clearly foretold 
through His holy prophets. It is 
a device of Satan to lead immortal 
souls down to Hell.” 

From Industrial Problems, by N. 
A. Richardson, p. 222. 


have 


Philip Snowden writes to the 
Christian Commonwealth that at 
the last election in New Zealand 
82.5 per cent. of the women on the 
roll voted and 84.5 per cent. of 
the men. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 





The Survey of Feb. 6 is a spec- 
ial number devoted to “The Case 
for the Minimum Wage,” edited 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley, General 
Secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League. Mrs. Kelley 
shows “The Status of Legislation 
in the United States,” Louis D. 
Brandeis discusses ‘The Constitu- 
tion and the Minimum Wage,” 
Howard B. Woolston “Wages of 
Women in the State of New 
York,” John A. Hobson “The 
State and the Minimum Wage in 
England,” N. I. Stone “Is the 
Minimum Wage a Menace to In- 
dustry?” M. B. Hammond “The 
Australian Experience with Wage 
Boards,” and Esther Packard 
“Just Getting Along: Life on $6 a 
Week.” It is an issue of absorb- 
ing interest. Send 25 cents to 


New York City, and get this num- 
ber. Incidentally you will get | 
some powerful arguments for 
equal suffrage. 








The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, } 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Sister Julie Rigard, a nun, act- 
ing as nurse in a military hospital, 
has received the Legion of Honor 
for her valor under fire. She saved 
a village from burning and secured 
food for wounded men, who were 
isolated, under heavy fire. 





Miss Helen Todd of California 
has started on her New York 
State Campaign to convert voters 
to women suffrage. Fifty-seven 
speeches for Miss Todd during 
the next six weeks have been ar- 
ranged. 





Mime. Nazimova is making a 
deep impression in favor both of 
peace and of equal suffrage, in 
Marion Craig Wentworth’s’ strik- 
ing drama, “War Brides,” Keith’s 
Theatre, where it is running. The 
officers of the Massachusetts W. S. 
A. were invited to occupy a box on 
Feb. 17. 





One of the women to register re- 
cently in Butte, Mont., Mrs. Helen 
B. Hathaway voted 22 years ago 
in Wyoming, and has been disfran- 
chised from then until the present 
time. “It seems good to be able to 
vote again,” she said to the clerk, 


At the adjourned meeting of the 
stockholders of the Woman's Jour- 
nal last week the following direc- 
tors were elected: Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, president; Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, Mrs. Emma L. Black- 
well, Miss Anne H. Martin and 
Miss Agnes E. Ryan. A fuller ac- 
count of the meeting will be given 
next week. 


-——— 


The New York Board of Educa- 
tion recently restored to her po- 
sition Mrs. Lora M. We, uer, the 
teacher-mother who was suspend- 
ed last November for neglect of 
duty, when she gave birth to her 
child. Sixteen other teachers who 
had been suspended or dismissed 
on the same charge were also re- 
stored. 





All is not harmony among the 
anti-suffragists. | Their’ National 
organ, The Woman's Protest, 
announces in its February issue 
that “the Directors of the Na- 
tional Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage neither indorse 
nor approve of the anti-suffrage 
magazine called “The Reply”-— 
the Connecticut monthly. Is this 
because the president of the Con- 
necticut antis has come out in 
praise of Mr. Bowdle’s 
speech in Congress? 


recent 


Do not forget to buy the suf- 
frage number of Puck. 









Every suffragist in the cam- 
paign States should order one or 
more copies of the suffrage issue 
of the New York Evening Post. 





George Creel has a valuable 
article in the March Pictorial Re- 
view on “Chivalry Versus Justice.” 





“The Ballet of Sylvia,” which 
was recently given so successfully 
by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
was repeated at the Boston Opera 
House Feb. 18, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Peace Party. The 


first performance netted nearly 
$2,000. 
3orough President Marks of 


Manhattan is one of those who ap- 
preciate women’s interest in civics. 
On most of the important commis- 
sions he has appointed since he 
has been in office, he has named 
women and has found thefn active, 
enthusiastic and effective workers. 

He says, “It is delightful to note 
the keen interest which women are 
taking in civic affairs, and it seems 
to me that they should be encour- 
aged to the very limit in the inter- 
ests of good government.” Presi- 
dent Marks is an ardent suffragist. 





That fellowship awards be made 
without restriction as to sex is 
urged by Dean Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, chairman of the committee 
on women graduate students at 
Columbia University. The com- 
mittee in its report asserts it not 
fair that a woman graduate stu- 
dent, however brilliant and prom- 
ising her scholarly ability, should 
be, merely because of sex,” shut 
out from the honor and aid which 
a fellowship gives. The report also 
points out the great increase in 
the number of woman graduate 
students registered. Out of 488 
candidates last year receiving tle 
degree of Master of Arts, 221 were 
women, and ef the 63 receiving 
the degree of Doctor of Philoso 
phy, 11 were women. 


The Woman's Suffrage Society 
of the Netherlands held its twenty- 
first annual meeting at The 
Hague recently, and the proceed- 
ings provided good evidence of 
the vigor of the movement in the 
country, says the Gazette de Hol- 
lande. 
Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs, the presi- 
dent, nothing 
more clearly than tlifs war that a 
world order, based on man’s in- 
sight alone, was a failure. Wom- 
en, as the mothers of the world, 
she said, had a word to speak in 


In an able opening speech 


said could show 





the parliaments which no man 
could say for them. 








NOT A GUESS 
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tion of the Woman’s Journal. 


of the Woman’s Journal. 


every suffrage speaker’s home, 











HERE are certain strategic points in each State that is 
working for equal suffrage where a file of the Woman’s 
Sa} Journal ought to be found every week. These points 
are named, not as a matter of guess. 
named because of our ever-present desire to increase the circula- 


They are named because the daily mail in the Woman’s 
Journal office brings so many questions from suffrage head- 
quarters, from speakers, press chairmen, organizers, canvassers 
and other workers which could be answered by consulting a file 


These strategic points are: 


every organizer’s home, the home of every State or league presi- 
dent, of every debater and every canvasser. 

It is much better to consult a file than to write a letter to 
the Journal. It is quicker and cheaper. 

Bound volumes of the Woman’s Journal will be sent, ex- 
press prepaid, for $3.00. A binder for filing purposes will be 
furnished for three new subscriptions at $1 each or for 80 cents. 


They are not 


Every suffrage headquarters, 
every press chairman’s home, 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
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DIVORCE MEASURE 
KILLED IN NEVADA 





Women Voters Make Effective 
Protest—Bill Loses by One in 
Senate 





The Nevada “easy divorce” bill 
was killed in the Senate at Carson 
City last week by one vote, and it 
is not too much to say that the 
new women voters were largely 
responsible. 

Several years ago Reno was 
famous for the possibilities of get- 
ting separation there without any 
difficulty. This year a determined 
effort has been made to get back 
to the old regime. George Wing- 
field, the millionaire who fought 
suffrage so bitterly, and the other 
anti-suffrage forces were allied to 
restore easy gambling laws which 
involved through log-rolling the 
restoration of easy divorce. 

Women had no voice in the elec- 
tion of the present Legislature, but 
now that their votes will count in 
all future elections, they early 
made their voices heard. The As- 
sembly passed the divorce bill over 
the heads of the men and women 
who protested. The bill was ex- 
pected to pass the Senate. 

The protest, however, 
stronger instead of weaker. Pe- 
titions came in from all parts of 
the State. “Nearly all the signers 
of the petitions are women,” said 
one of those who secured signa- 
tures in Reno. Mass meetings 
were held in Reno, Elko and Las 
Vegas. 

On Feb. 10 a delegation, headed 
by Mrs. Kate I. Nixon, spoke be- 
fore the Senate judiciary commit- 
tee against the divorce bill. The 
speakers included Miss Anne Mar- 
tin, president of the Nevada Equal 
Franchise Society, and Mr. George 
Taylor, of the Washoe County 
Bank. 

“The sooner the Senate defeats 
this measure the better it will be 
for all,” said Miss Martin. She an- 
nounced she represented 5000 wo- 
men in Nevada and all had agree 
that if the interests behind the bills 
were not satisfied with conditions 
in Nevada, as they are, it would be 
necessary for the organized women 
and good men to wage a campaign 
and drive the dissatisfied interests 
from the State. 

On Feb, 11 the Senate in an all- 
night session defeated the bill by 
a majority of one vote. 


FEWER LAWS IN 
WEST THIS YEAR 
Suffrage States Are Strengthen- 


ing Past Legislation, But Take 
No Steps Back 


grew 








Two years ago the tide of social, 
political and economic reform leg- 
islation reached its height in prac- 
tically every Western Legislature, 
says the Sunset Magazine of San 
Francisco. This year the grist of 
reform legislation will issue from 
the law mills west of the Rockies 
in a markedly smaller volume. Ses- 
sions everywhere will be shorter, 
in every capitol programs have been 
condensed. But this fact does not 
mean that a reactionary counter 
current has set in. It merely ex- 
presses the popular desire to give 
the new laws passed two years ago 
a chance to prove their useful- 
ness. It also means that the in- 
evitable weak spots in the reform 
legislation have become apparent. 
Therefore the Legislatures are re- 
modeling rather than engaging ir 
new construction. But there is. no 
desire to begin tearing down that 
which has been built. 


PR pa ne 
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RAILWAY WORKERS 
ENDORSE CAUSE 


American Federation Goes on 
Record As in Favor of Equal 
Suffrage 








Railway workers throughout 
the country have declared for 
equal suffrage. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt has received a letter from 
G. W. Gibson, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of 
Railroad Workers. Mr. Gibson 
was instructed by the recent con- 
vention of the organization in New 
York City to communicate its ac- 
tion on suffrage. 

The committee appointed by the 
convention recommended that the 
convention go on record as en- 
dorsing equal suffrage, and the 
recommendation was concurred in. 


MICHIGAN COURT 
PLAYS A JOKE 


Anti-Suffragists Tried to Block 
Women and Blocked Men As 
Well 











The Michigan Supreme Court 
has played a joke on Detroit anti- 
suffragists. Women can vote at 
school elections in Michigan, but 
a question was up about reducing 
the school board from a large or- 
ganization representing each ward 
to a small body with members 
elected at large. 

True to their principle of keep- 
ing women as much disfranchised 
as possible, the anti-suffragists 
claimed that women could not vote 
on a referendum of this kind. The 
Supreme Court decided against 
them. Then the antis claimed that 
only taxpaying women or the par- 
ents and guardians of children can 
vote—and those children must be 
of school age. 

In their latter claim the court 
upheld the anti-suffragists, but it 
went further and declared that only 
taxpaying men and men who are 
parents or guardians of children 
can vote. 

In attempting to cut down the 
women’s vote, the antis had cut 
down the men’s. The Detroit 
Journal says: “It is poetic justice 
to the saloon floaters who are al- 
ways depended on to kill suffrage 
measures.” 





ton and in Arizona attempts are 
being made to remedy the abuse of 
the initiative and referendum. The 
profession of those who undertake 
to obtain signatures for any old 
measure at five cents per name is 
to be killed. The percentage of 
voters’ signatures required to make 
petitions effective is to be raised. 
Only a real, widespread demand is 
to make possible the use of direct 
legislation in the future. The prin- 
ciple of direct legislation is so firm- 
ly established, however, that only 
a political earthquake could topple 
it over. In Idaho pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the Legisla- 
ture to put into effect the initiative 
and referendum for which the peo- 
ple voted overwhelmingly two 
years ago. 





The Woman’s Peace Party has 
seiected Washington’s Birthday as 
the day on which it will hold mass 
meetings all over the country in the 
interests of peace. At a recent 
meeting Representative Hobson of 
Alabama advocated the calling of 
the third Hague conference in 
Washington. He pointed out that 
the third conference would lapse 
unless one of the neutral nations 
should issue the call, and he be- 
lieved the United States to be in the 
best posjtion to do this. 





Both in California, in Washiag- 
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BIG CONFERENCE 
TO MEET SOON 


Mississippi Valley State Suf- 
fragists Will Have Important 
Sessions at Indianapolis 








The Mississippi Valley Confer- 
ence meets in Indianapolis, March 
7,8 and 9. There will be a Sun- 
day mass meeting, at which Mme. 
Schwimmer will be the main speak- 
er. Headquarters will be at Hotel 
Claypool, and all meetings except 
the Sunday meeting will be held 
there. There will be a dinner with 
speeches on Monday evening, but 
the rest of the time will be given 
over to subjects pertaining largely 
to campaigns. The two newly en- 
franchised States will tell how they 
won; defeated States will tell why 
they were defeated. The general 
chairman of arrangements is Dr. 
Amelia R. Keller, 816 Odd Fel- 
low Bldg.; the chairman of hotel 
accommodations is Mrs.. F. R. 
Wands, 816 Odd Fellow Bldg. 
Those wanting to make arrange- 
ments for room and board can 
write Mrs. Wands. Rooms can be 
had as low as 50c a night. 

The Indianapolis women are 
sparing no pains to make the con- 
ference a success. 

The call to the conference is 
signed by the presidents of twen- 
ty-one State suffrage associations. 
The committee in charge is com- 
posed of Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, Warren, Ohio, chairman; Mrs. 
John Pyle, Huron, S. D.; Miss 
Laura Clay, Richmond, Ky. 


FAILURE TRIFLING 
IN SO. DAKOTA 


Municipal Suffrage Bill, Passed 
by House, Could Have Been 
Held Up 








A municipal suffrage bill passed 
the South Dakota House of Rep- 
resentatives last week by a vote 
of 59 to 40, but lost in the Senate 
Feb. 16 by a vote of 24 to 18. The 
emergency clause* had to be 
dropped out in the House because 
of the necessity of a_ two-thirds 
vote. This meant that, if the biil 
had passed the Senate, it could 
have been held up for referendum 
by the anti-suffragists. 

The galleries were packed with 
suffragists, and were decorated 
with flowers and “Votes for Wo- 
men” banners when the bill came 
up in the House. 

“There is absolutely no argu- 
ment against the bill except what 
comes from the liquor interests,” 
said Mr. Bielski,” and, however 
plausibly those appearing against 
the measure may cover their state- 
ments with other reasons, the 
above is the real motive back of 
all they have to say.” 

Mr. Bielski’s statement was 
challenged, but no one denied Mr. 
Tscharner’s declaration that at 
least the liquor interests were 
solidly against the bill. 

Speeches were also made in 
favor by Representatives Withee, 
Patterson, Anderson and Church, 
and speeches against by Swanson, 
Finehart, McFarland and Ruck- 
land, 





San Francisco’s first special po- 
lice woman was recently sworn in 
She is Blanche Payson of Santa 
Barbara, where her father ‘was 
chief of police for many years. 
Miss Payson stands six feet two 
inches in her stocking feet and 
weighs 220 pounds. She was as- 
signed to the concession district 
yo the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 








’ 
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BOWDLE SPEECH 
GOES IN MAIL 


Post Office Permits Vulgarity of 
Anti-Suffrage Congressman to 
Be Circulated 








The Post Office Department at 
Washington has given the Con- 
gressional Committee of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage 
Association a ruling that the 
Bowdle speech will be accepted in 
the United States mails. 

The speech referred to is that 
made by Representative Stanley 
Bowdle of Ohio against equal sui- 
frage in the debate in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives 
on Jan. 12. It was a very vulgar 
speech but contained so much of 
the typical anti-suffrage argu- 
ments that the National Suffrage 
Association decided to publish it 
and circulate it. It was thought 
that the speech would make con- 
verts to suffrage, but it was feared 
that the United States goverr- 
ment would consider it too inde- 
cent to permit it to go through 
the mails. 

It is perhaps not surprising 
that the decision is favorable. 
“The speech was loudly applaud- 
ed and enjoyed by the majority of 
the House,” says Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk. ‘When his time had ex- 
pired, and he asked for an addi 
tional ten minutes, there were 
cries of ‘Give it to him, give it to 
him!’ and by unanimous consent 
of the House the extension was 
granted. When Mr. Bowdle had 
finished, members rose from their 
seats to greet and congratulate 
him with handshake and spoken 
approval.” 


LITTLE TRUTH IN 
NEW ANTI STORY 





Chicago Saloonkeeper Was En- 
dorsed by Men, Not Women 
Democrats 


An anonymous statement is 
being circulated that in Chicago 
“the Women’s Democratic Club” 
of the Second Ward advertised 
for a candidate for alderman pos- 
sessing certain qualifications, got 
replies from men of half a dozen 
different occupations, and chose a 
saloon-keeper. It was not a 
“Women’s Democratic Club,” but 
the Second Ward Regular Demo- 
cratic Club. It has some women 
among its members. One of them, 
Mrs. Minona S. Jones, writes to 
Mrs. Harriet L. Walker of Evans- 
ton, Ill., that just before the wom- 
en of the club got together to de- 
cide which candidate they would 
endorse, the men held a_ confer- 
ence, voted to nominate the sa- 
loon-keeper, and put a big sign 
over the door announcing his can- 
didacy. When the women pro- 
tested, they were told that he was 
the only candidate with money 
enough to finance the campaign, 
that his saloon was well conduct- 
ed and had never violated any 
ordinance, etc., etc. Mrs. Jones 
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MONTANA WOMEN 
PROTEST RACES 


New Voters Want Legislature to 
Stop Gambling and Demoral- 
izing Influence 





Vigorous resolutions denouncing 
the race track evil have been drawn 
up by the women’s clubs all over 
the State. 





Women voters of Montana are 
taking a lively interest in the race 
track legislation now before the 
Legislature. There is no mistak- 
ing the vigorous nature of their 
protests over killing the race track 
bill regulating racing to six days in 
the year, according to the Butte 
Miner. Scores of merchants are 
also working in unison to convince 
the Legislature that there is crying 
need of race track reform. 

Miss Mary O’Neill, who was 
prominent in the suffrage campaign 
last fall, said recently: 

“The influence of these long race 
meetings on the home is degenerat- 
ing. These meetings are most cer- 
tainly a factor which menaces the 
girlhood of our city. There is no 
doubt but that they are demoraliz- 
ing to our young men. I have 
known of instances where children 
and wives have been robbed of the 
very necessities of life because of 
existence of this evil. Anything 
that militates against the welfare 
of childhood, as this does, certain- 
ly should be checked.” 

E. F. Albee, general manager of 
the United Booking Offices of 
America, has written to Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown, president of the 
New York State W. S. A., to say 
that “it is against the policy of 
our houses to criticise or burlesque 
the suffrage movement in any way. 
We feel very strongly about this, 
and would thank you to drop us a 
line if you find anything on the 
stage which is against the interest 
of your cause.” Mr. Albee’s stand 
duplicates that taken by F. F. 
Proctor of the Proctor Circuit and 
the late B. F. Keith. 








The Metropolitan Opera prima 
donna, Mme. Emmy Destin, has re- 
cently taken out her first papers for 
citizenship in the United States. 
Destin is engaged to an 
Arabian. It may be news to her, 
therefore, to learn that under the 
present laws of the country by her 
foreigner, her 
citizenship will become null and 
become an 
Arabian in the eyes of the law. 


Mme. 


marriage to a 


void, and she will 





adds: “The fact is, men take us in 
on the political ground floor and 
welcome us, but we find they have 
a sub-cellar in which they retire 
for conferences, to which no wom- 
an is admitted.” As women gain 
political experience, they will 
probably overcome this handicap; 
but there is bound to be difficulty 
in getting a suitable candidate so 
long as his ability to finance the 
campaign is held to be a neces- 





sary qualification. 











pings for their correspondence. 











“HOME-CONVERTING ” 


aS 


aera) VERY suffragist who wishes to make her opinion count 
will want to use one or more Woman’s Journals per 
week for purely propaganda purposes. 
gists, who cannot make speeches or canvass or lobby or 
go out of the home, use an extra Journal every week for clip- 


scription where it will make converts. 
it will furnish facts and arguments for speeches and press work. 
This use of the Journal we call “Home-Converting.” 

Do you not find that every single subscription used is a suf- 
fragist investment which pays good interest? 


Many suffra- 





Many others send a year’s sub- 
Still others send it Where 





Agnes E. Ryan. 
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TRIUMPH IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts House of Representatives, by the 
magnificent majority of 196 to 33, has passed the constitu- 
tional amendment for equal suffrage. The Senate had al- 
ready passed it, 33 to 3. The question will go to the voters 
in November. Massachusetts is now a full-fledged campaign 
State. 

It was a brilliant and memorable scene. 
Many stood through- 


Women with 
beaming faces crowded the galleries. 


out. More than five hundred were turned away; they held 


a great overflow meeting on the State House steps while the | 


debate and vote were going on inside. Interested men 
thronged the back of the chamber, and clustered around the 
doors. The debate was mostly in favor, and the roll-call 
overwhelmingly so. 

It was a great contrast to former years. Memory 
ranged back over the long series of occasions when the wom- 
en in the galleries had looked down upon a very different 
scene. There was an upwelling of gratitude in many hearts 
toward the great army of noble workers who had toiled for 
this end, since the first suffrage petition was presented to 
the Massachusetts Legislature by William Lloyd Garrison 
in 1849. Since 1869, legislative hearings have been held 
every year, without a break. ‘My sisters, bloody feet have 
smoothed the paths by which you came up here!” said Abby 
Kelley Foster at the National Woman's Rights Convention 
held at Worcester in 1851. Many of the women in the 
gallery wished that Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary 
\. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, and all the valiant work- 
ers who for so many years were given “leave to withdraw,” 
could have been there to see the victory. Perhaps they were 
with us in spirit. 

Gratitude toward our friends of the present day was 
in evidence, too. As applause was forbidden, the women 
had provided themselves with a host of yellow jonquils, and 
upon the announcement of the vote they rained them down 
from the gallery upon the legislators, who looked up with 
pleased faces as the smiling women filed out. 

As we came in triumph down. the State House steps 
that we had so often descended in defeat, it seemed like a 
dream. At the foot waited the banners, the band and the 
procession, ready to start; and all the statues of the revolu- 
tionary and civil war heroes looking on seemed to belong to 
that procession. Col. Shaw on the Shaw monument was 
marching in it. 

And what a joyous procession that was! First went 
the Stars and Stripes and the great Votes for Women ban- 
ner, side by side; next marched the Legislative Committee, 
looking happy. as well they might. Then came a big banner 
announcing that the suffrage bill had passed the Legislature, 
and calling upon the voters to give justice to Massachusetts 
women in November at the polls. Next came an automo- 
bile carrying the State president and another veteran, fol- 
lowed by the band and hundreds of happy faced women. 

The parade marched down Park street, where the Mas- 
sachusetts \WWoman Suffrage Association and the Woman's 
Journal had their offices for so many years: along Tremont 
street, and around Copley Square, and halted before the 
State Headquarters for the flag-raising. A great Americar 
flag was run up, to the inspiring strains of the Star Spangled 
Banner, followed immediately Dy the large banner with 


“Votes for Women.” There were brief addresses by Mrs. 
Teresa A. Crowley and Miss Margaret Foley, and a silent 
greeting from Miss Blackwell. Everybody got an ovation. 
Unlimited handshaking followed, and the crowd of suf- 
fragists sang “Home, Sweet Home.” 

It was a day to be marked with a white stone. The 
happy result in the Legislature is due to the splendid “tea:n 
work” done by a whole band of able and devoted women, 
who are doing it with growing numbers and with ever-in- 
Now let us all turn in and work ‘like 
beavers to win victory in November at the polls. The task 
is great and the time short. For the next eight months let 


creasing efficiency. 


us put every ounce of time and strength that we can spare 
from our absolutely necessary duties into this fight. 
The question is not whether Massachusetts shall get 
Let us make the date Novem- 
A. 3. B. 


woman suffrage, but when. 
ber, 1915! 


BOILED MICE 


Madam Rosika Schwimmer, the brilliant Hungarian 
woman now visiting this country, tells an amusing experi- 
ence of hers in discussing the food question. She told 
an American friend that the Hungarians were very fond 
of boiled mice. When her friend expressed surprise and 
horror, Madam Schwimmer said, “I know that people do 
not eat mice in Germany, or England, or France, but they 
do in America.” This the American indignantly denied. 
After some further discussion, and the calling in of an 
interpreter, it was found that Madam Schwimmer meant 
boiled maize, or Indian corn. 

Much of the horror felt by conservative people for 
woman suffrage rests upon as entire a misunderstanding. 
They fancy it means that women are to go out as stone: 
breakers and bricklayers, and men are to stay at home and 
rock the cradle; that there will be a general reversal of 
habits and occupations between the sexes. As a matter 
of fact, in the equal suffrage States the women for 364 
days of the year do just about what they do in the non- 
on the 365th they sally forth and vote. 
They inform themselves upon public questions more gener- 


suffrage States; 


ally where they vote than where they do not; they are in 
that respect better companions for their husbands and 
sons; they are freed from the hampering limitations which 
in many States beset non-electors (in Oklahoma, for in- 
stance, a woman cannot serve upon a State charitable or 
educational board, because she is not a voter); the women 
can bring their influence to bear in favor of good candi- 
dates and good measures with less expenditure of time 
and labor and less “publicity” than under the old system; 
but the ordinary routine of daily life goes on just 2s 
usual. The opponents of equal suffrage used to prophesy 
that it would wreck the foundations and turn the world 
upside down. Now many of them are complaining against 
it on the ground that in the enfranchised States it has 
made so little difference! A. 3. &. 


WHY SUFFRAGE SPREADS 


The spread of woman suffrage from State to State 
is one of the strongest practical arguments in its favor. 
It has been a very hard thing for the opponents of equal 
rights to explain. They have now devised an explana- 
tion that is ingenious, if not plausible. They claim that 
it is due to Mormonism! <A prominent anti-suffragist 
said in an address at Buffalo the other day: “The only 
suffrage State where there is not a tremendous Mormon 
influence is Kansas.” 

Six States have granted the full ballot to women 
during the past four years, Of these, Kansas gave suf- 
frage by far the biggest majority. Indeed, the majority 
in Kansas was about as large as those of the five other 
States put to gether. This does not look as if Mormon- 
ism were a leading factor in carrying suffrage amend- 
ments. 

Suffragists lay the size of the majority in Kansas to 
the fact that the State had had municipal woman suffrage 
for 25 years. The men liked the sample, and wanted 
more of the goods. If this explanation does not suit the 
opponents, they must find another; but, manifestly, in this 
case, the Mormon theory will not work. 

Incidentally, the assertion that there is a tremendous 
Mormon influence in all the suffrage States except Kansas 
is a gross exaggeration. In many of them the Mormon 
vote is very small. 

There was not a Mormon in the Illinois Legislature 
which passed the woman suffrage bill, nor in the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Alaska, which 
ballot by a unanimous vote. 


gave women the 


Moreover, the tendency of woman suffrage to spread 
is conspicuous not only in the United States, but also in 
Europe, where Mormons are few, and in Australia, where 
there are none. The Parliaments of Finland, Norway and 
Iceland have passed woman suffrage bills, one after an- 
other. At the antipodes, New Zealand granted it first, 
and then the six States of Australia followed along one 
after another in steady procession. 

Woman suffrage spreads on its merits. 
planation will serve. 


No other ex- 
A. S. B. 











TEN QUESTIONS 

Here are some common-sense questions to which it is 
claimed that no opponent of suffrage has ever given a 
satisfactory answer: 

1. If equal suffrage is a bad thing, why has it spread 
from the State that first adopted it to ten neighboring 
States, all adjoining one another? : 

2. If the majority of the people anywhere are dis- 
satisfied with it, why is there no move to repeal it? 

3. If it leads mothers to neglect their children, why 
is the lowest infant death rate in the world found in New 
Zealand? 

4. If it increases divorce, why did Colorado grant 
935 divorces the year before women were given the ballot 
and only 597 the year after? 

5. If it is demoralizing, why did only 62 out of 624 
ministers and editors in the suffrage States replying to 
Julia Ward Howe’s letter of inquiry give an unfavorable 
opinion? 

6. If the majority of women are opposed, why have 
enly about one per cent. of the women in the United 
States joined the widely-advertised National Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage, according to that associa- 
tion’s own figures? 

7. If the majority of women are opposed in Massa- 
chusetts, where an active Anti-Suffrage Association has 
been gathering signatures of women against suffrage ever 
since 1895, why has it succeeded in twenty years in ac- 
cumulating the names of only about three per cent. of the 
women of the State? 

8. Among the millions of citizens in the enfranchised 
States, why have the opponents of equal suffrage thus far 
failed to find a dozen respectable men who assert over their 
own names and addresses that it has had any bad results? 

9. From the largest Chamber of Commerce to the 
smallest sewing circle, why has no organization of any 
kind in a suffrage State ever passed a resolution condemn- 
ing it? 

10. Unless most people like it after they have ex- 
perience of it, why do opponents warn us that, once grant- 
ed, it can never be recalled? A.'S. B. 


TEN CENT VOTES 


The fewness of the women who sold their votes is 
the only cheering feature in the recent outbreak of bribery 
scandals in different parts of the country. The largest 
number reported—2oo, in Pike Co., Ky.—was less than 
one-third the number of men indicted for the same offence. 

Unable to deny that comparatively few women took 
money for their votes, the editor of the Hartford Currant 
now complains that the women did not charge enough! 
In Kentucky the women’s votes are said to have beey 
hought for a dollar apiece—“only half of what the more 
self-respecting men demanded,” says the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. The self-respect of citizens who sell their votes, 
whether men or women, must be at a low ebb. If the few 
women who succumbed to temptation at all took a smaller 
price than the men, it may be in part because they have 
always been taught—especially by the anti-suffragists— 
that women must not expect to get the same pay as men 
for the same work, 





It is not only women, however, who sell votes below 
the market price of two dollars. In the Eleventh Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts the defeated candi- 
date, Francis J. Horgan, is trying to unseat Congressman- 
elect Tinkham on charges of bribery. Some very inter- 
esting testimony has been given at the hearings. One 
Edmuad B. Dolan stated that Mr. Tinkham had paid 
him two dollars, “one dollar for his vote and one dollar 
as pay for getting some more votes,” and former Sena- 
tor Horgan testified, as reported in the Boston Transcript, 
that “votes for Tinkham were secured for the low price of 
ten cents each.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson tells a story of a magic bottle 
which gave the owner great powers, but condemned hint 
to damnation unless he could sell the bottle ‘to somebody 
for less than he himself paid for it. If the vote sellers who 
take the lowest price are to be damned—and their whole 
sex along with them—the ten-cent voters of the Elevent!: 
Congressional District of Massachusetts at present hold 
the record, A. 5. B. 


In many ways the European war is hurting American 
women. Among other things, the great profits to be made 
on goods which are in demand for export is leading to at- 
tempts to break down the legal safeguards thrown around 
the health of working women. A hearing was given in 
Massachusetts last week on a bill to make it legal to work 
women in factories between 6 P. M. and midnight. The 
ostensible argument was that times were hard and women 
would be glad to earn extra money. Another bill, intro- 
duced but withdrawn, proposed to abolish all restriction on 
women’s labor during war time. In Connecticut the law 
against night work says that women shall not be worked 
after 10 P. M., but sets no limit at the other end. Some fac- 
tories now work their women till ro P. M., then turn them 
into another room till midnight, and at two minutes after 12 
start them to work again. All laws for women’s benefit are 
held on an insecure tenure until women have a vote, 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN THE STATES 






A Compilation of Recent Events in the: Movement for Women’s Enfranchisement Throughout the Union 





The time has come when, in order that all women in this country may be politically free, they must be in close touch with one another. More than ever 


before, the women of each State must know the suffrage situation, not only in their own State, but also in every other State in the Union. 
These pages of State news are presented as a clearing house for the suffragists of the whole country, Every State will be represented. 


The readers of 


The Woman's Journal are invited to send reports and clippings of all suffrage activity in their community; for in order to make this department valuable, a large 
amount of material from which to choose is needed. Criticism and corrections are invited. 
Let us watch the work being done in each State in order that we may relate it to our own and to the whole movement. 


NEW YORK 





Votes for Women Lunchroom 
Opens—Big Ball 





The new Votes for Women 
lunchroom opened in New York 
this week at 70 Wall St. Mrs. 
Raymond Brown and Mrs. 
George McAneny spoke at the 
opening, and there was a suffrage 
talk every day following by a dif- 
ferent public officer. 





The Votes for Women ball of the 
Political Union at the 
Grand Central Palace Tuesday 
night was a great success. Soft 
banners of green and white floated 
everywhere with a little of the 
deeper purple here and there by 
The ball opened 


Women’s 


way of contrast. 
with a grand march, a triumphal 
procession to celebrate the winning 
of the victory for the women in the 
New York Legislature. Mrs. Inez 
Boissevain headed the procession 
carrying a large votes for women 
banner of purple, green and white, 
and following her was the Board of 
Directors of the Union. 





A unique reception was held by 
Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins, presi- 
dent of the Kings County W.S. A., 
last Saturday as a celebration of 
the coinpletion of twenty-five years 
in the real estate business. 





Congressman George W. Loft, 
although opposed to a nation-wirle 
amendment, promised members of 
the Suffrage Party last week that 
he would vote for the amendment 
in New York. 





Mrs. Whitehouse has withdrawn 
from the Suffrage Shop, where so 
much work has been carried on 
during the last two months, and the 
Women’s Political Union has taken 
up the work under the able chair- 
manship of Mrs. Emanuel Einstein. 
assisted by a committee made up of 
Mrs. Robert Chambers, Mrs. Inez 
Boissevain, Mrs. Robert Adamson, 
Mrs. Julian Heath, Mrs. Marcus 
Marks, Mrs. Peter Finley Dunne. 





Mrs. Henry Bruere, Mrs. John 
Winters Brannan, Mrs. Bisbee, 
Miss Anna Constable and Mrs. 
John Rogers, Jr. 

Representative Flowers, who 


has always been a staunch sup- 
porter of suffrage in the Legisla- 
ture, has had a hard time trying 
to draft a suffrage bill similar to 
that in Illinois. He has con- 
cluded that it would be impos- 
sible to draw up one under the 
provisions of the Michigan con- 
stitution. 





A great ovation was given Miss 
Margaret Fay Whittemore on the 
occasion of her departure from De- 
troit last week to take charge of 
the Congressional Union booth at 
the San Francisco Fair. The 
Wayne County Equal Suffrage 
League gave a luncheon in her 
honor in the Hotel Statler, presided 
over by Mrs. Frederick H. Holt. 


INDIANA 


The Presidential 
has been introduced. 
the hands of Lieutenant Governor 
(Neill, who says he is confident it 
will pass the Senate. 


Suffrage _ bill 
It was put in 





Secretary Bryan in his recent ad- 
Indiana Demo- 
Association said 


dress before the 
eratic [Editorial 

that if the editors would stand up 
for suffrage, the Legislature would 
favor suffrage. If the Legislature 
did not, public sentiment would put 


CALIFORNIA 


Women Support Five Bills in 
Legislature 


The women of the State 
through their Legislative Council 
are supporting five bills this year 
in the Legislature. 

One is a child labor law to keep 
children under fourteen from ply- 
ing street trades, and trades in- 
jurious to health. Another, called 
The Home Teachers’ bill, permits 
the teaching of immigrant moth- 





new faces in the Legislature. 


ers the rudiments of English and 








Legislators, hear us! 


‘rom the Antis, 

From the Antideluvians, 
From Indirect Influence, 
From this Struggle, 
Irom this Biterness, 
From this Conflict, 


woman, 
Oh, Solons, deliver us 

That we may protect our 
That we may protect cur 
That we may protect our 
That we may protect our 


We beseech ve to 


would help destroy them. 








A LITANY FROM MINNESOTA 


By Genevieve Gervais Williams. 


Solons, have mercy on us! , 


Men of Minnesota, graciously hear us! 


From all this which is adverse to 


That we may have protection against Foreign Aggression. 
That we may have protection against Civil Dissens:ons, 
That we may have protection against Mobs and Riots, 

That we may have protection against Crime ani Disorder, 


Men and womer alike acknowledge 
g 


Graciously hear us, ye men of Minnesota 


the true character of || 


Lives, 
Liberty, 
Homes, 
Children, 


give us the ballot. 


these dangers and 














MONTANA 


First Woman Justice Appointed 
—Women Register. 


Mrs. John C. Duff has been ap- 
pointed justice of the peace for 
Mont. Mrs. 
Duff holds the record of being the 


Chinook township, 
first woman in the State to be 
appointed to such a position. The 
appointment was made by the com- 
missioners on a petition numer- 
ously signed, irrespective of sex. 
An investigation of the registra- 
tion among 
Butte, conducted by Mrs. Anna 
O'Brien, showed that a week be- 
fore registration closed about 46 
per cent of the women voters had 
registered. 

“An erroneous impression seems 
to exist,” said Mrs. O’Brien, “that 
women will be subject to poll tax 
if they vote. Such is not the case, 
for there is no law which makes a 


women voters in 


woman liable to this tax.” 

The Montana House has passed 
a resolution to submit a prohibi- 
tion amendment. 


OKLAHOMA 


The suffrage amendment, Sen- 
ate Resolution No. 17, was expect- 





scientific housekeeping. Another, 
the Birth Registration bill, makes 
the birth registration law 
stringent. It is now enforced ina 
very lax manner. A Compulsory 
Education bill requires all chil- 


more 


dren, unless mentally deficient, to 
finish the eighth grade. The fifth 
bill is called the “Women as 
Jurors” bill, and makes it permis- 
sive for women to serve on all 
juries, and mandatory for part of 
the jury to be women in all cases 
involving women and children. 


MINNESOTA 


A vote on the suffrage amend- 
ment-is expected this week in the 
Senate. The resolution had been 
put on the calendar for Feb. 10, 
but was postponed because of the 
absence of two Senators. 

The Minneapolis News recently 
published a debate between a com- 
mittee of suffragists and one of 
antis. The text of each commit- 
tee’s arguments was sent to the op- 
posing side, which then prepared a 
rebuttal argument. The suffrage 
committee was composed of Mrs. 
Thomas Lowry, Mrs. H. G. Har- 
rison, Mrs. C. C. Bovey, Prof. 
Maria Sanford and Mrs. David F. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Just before the action of the 
Legislature on the suffrage amend- 
ment, the Equal Suffrage League 
published an entire suffrage sec- 
tion of the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server. It was attractively illus- 
trated and contained the speeches 
at the suffrage hearing, as well as 
a speech by Secretary Daniels and 
quotations from other prominent 
men of North Carolina. 


TEXAS 


“Straw Vote” Bill Introduced in 
Senate 





Latimore introduced 
last week a “straw vote” 


tion in the Senate providing for 


Senator 
res¢ Nu- 


a special State election to be held 
next June at which all women, 
and only women, would be allowed 
to vote on the question of equal 
suffrage. If a majority voted in 
favor, however, the question would 
The 


resolution proposes in that case to 


not be in any way settled. 


pledge the next Legislature to sub- 
mit a suffrage amendment to the 
voters. It is doubtful if any such 
pledge would be binding. In any 
case, submission of an amendment 
would have been postponed two 
years, which is undoubtedly the 


object of the resolution. 
NEW JERSEY 


In submitting his annual report 





to Gov. Fielder on Monday, Gen. 
Lewis T. Bryant, State Commis- 
sioner of Labor, asked for legisla- 
tion to shorten the working day 
for women and girls. The report 
says: “Independent of the eco- 
nomic aspects of this question, the 
responsibility of the State is to 
conserve the physical well being 
of those who are in a large meas- 
ure unable to protect themselves 
and upon whom depends the 
health of future generations.” 


DELAWARE 


Pomona 


The 


Grange 


Sussex County 
passed resolutions en- 
dorsing equal suffrage last week 
at Georgetown, after hearing an 
address by Mrs. Florence Dayard 
Hilles. 
dered sent to the Legislature. 


The resolution was or- 


ILLINOIS 


Lincoln Women Vote Commis- 
sion Government. 

Had it not been for the votes of 
women, Lincoln, IL, would not 
now have commission form of goy- 
ernment. At an election held Feb. 
11 the women voters gave the com- 
mission plan a majority of 270. 
The men voted “no” with a major- 
ity of 143. This resulted, thanks 
to the women voters, in the pas- 
sage of the charter by a majority 
of 127. 

The Chicago Political Equality 
League gave its brilliant ball in the 
Hotel 


A specialty program in 


Congress Monday night, 
Feb. 15. 
which the dances of former days 
were demonstrated was given. The 
ball was attended by many State 
and city officials. 

Women are playing a strong 
part in the Chicago primary cam- 
Robert MM. 
Democratic 


paign, Sweitzer, a 
candidate for the 
mayoralty nomination, has been 
actively seeking the women’s vote. 
At a meeting of the Illinois Demo- 
cratic Women’s League held last 
Saturday he likened the municipal- 
ity to a household. “Your house- 
keeper has been trying to sweep 
the crime records under the sofa,” 
he said, referring to Mayor [larri- 
son, his opponent. 

In another hotel Mrs, Harrison 
was addressing another group of 
women in her husband's behalf, 


KANSAS 
Women Mark Votes on Legisla- 
tive Roll Calls 


With regard to the bills which 


the women yoters are backing, 


Magdalen LB. Munson writes: 
“We are not lobbying as we used 
to do for these things, but are 
sitting still and marking votes on 


the roll eall. 


that these markings will deter 


The members know 


mine the way we will mark our 
It is 
much easier, much more dignified 


ballots at the next election: 


and effective than the old way.” 


A bill which would have im 
posed a poll tax upon women 
voters who failed to vote was 


killed by the Kansas Senate last 
Saturday. 
Kansas women are expecting 


to begin a State-wide appeal for 





money for the campaign States. 








just off the press. 


Alice Stone Blackwell. 


to be without them. 











Simpson. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Three New Pieces of Propaganda Literature Prepared to 
Meet Needs in the Campaign States. 

Suffragists who want to be well equipped to help win the 
I915 campaigns will be glad to see the three new pamphlets 
They are “The Worth of a Vote,” “Suf- 
frage and Mormonism,” and “ 
They meet a pressing need. 
woman, no legislative worker, 
worker who wants to be well informed and efficient can afford 


Sample sets, 5 cents. Order from 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Massachusetts Laws,” all by 
No press 
no speaker, no debater, no 





585 Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 

















ed to come up this week. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Big Meetings in Boston and 
Springfleld 


Another big Tremont Theatre 
meeting was held last Sunday in 
Boston with Dr. George R. Lunn, 
Mary Young, Mrs. Charles Far- 
well Edson, Vida Sutton and 5S. 
KK. Ratcliffe as the speakers, 





More than $2,000 will come in- 
to treasuries of the Red Cross 
and the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
Delibes’ ballet of 
“Sylvia,” which was given at the 


as a result of 


Boston Opera House, Feb. 2, un- 
der the auspices of the Ways and 


Means Committee. 





The Massachusetts \Voman 
Suffrage Association has voted to 
contribute a State exhibit to the 


Exposition at San Francisco. 





Mrs. Theresa A. Crowley spoke 
at a joint discussion of equal suf- 
frage in Northampton last week. 

The Equal Suffrage League of 
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OMAN’S 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville League and Men's 
League Rejoice 

Much enthusiasm was manifest- 
ed at a recent joint meeting of the 
Nashville Equal Suffrage League 
and the Men’s League over the 
passage by the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture of the suffrage amendment. A 
rising vote of thanks was given 
Mrs. Guilford Dudley, president of 
the Nashville League, for her 
splendid work, and appreciation 
was also expressed for the work of 
Senator H. E. Hill and Represen- 
tative Clyde Shropshire in behalf 
of the resolution. 
The Men’s League elected Mr. 
John Bell 


president. 


Keeble as permanent 
Mr. and Mr. 
Lee Brock were selected as dele- 
gates from the league to the har- 
mony convention to be held soon 
in Murfreesboro. 


Keeble 


Among the woman's organiza- 


Amesbury met in the court room|tions of Nashville whose members 
last week to hear Judge C. I. Pet-]are interesting themselves in be- 


tingell speak. 


Mrs. Pettingell,/half of the unfortunate unem- 


president of the league, presided, |ployed of the city is the Nashville 


Miss Bertha N. McConkey, su- 
pervisor of the primary grades of 
the Springfield schools, addressed 


Equal Suffrage League, of which 
Mrs. Guilford Dudley is president. 
Mrs. W. A. Overall has been ap- 


the Equal Suffrage League of]pointed to secure shares in the 
that city on Monday. Mrs. Henry |workingmen’s relief and loan fund 
G. Chapin presided. Mrs. Beatrice |bureau. She has already secured 


Forbes-Robertson Hale spoke on sufficient funds to take one share. 


the South 
Church, Springfield, on Sunday 


evening, 


equal suffrage in 





At the first meeting of the 
Clearing House Committee, the 
representatives of the Massachu- 
Political Equality Union 
named Randolph, Abington and 
the three towns 
where they had at present work- 


setts 
Dedham = as 


ing organizations strong enough 
to take full charge of the cam- 
paign. 
fied Mrs. Pinkham that it is able 
to take the full responsibility for 
the campaign work also in Marl- 


The Union has since noti- 


boro, Newburyport, Mansfield 
and Deerfield, and that it will 
possibly be able to do so in 
Quincy, Plymouth, Hudson, 
Pittsfield and the section south 
of it. 

Mrs. Susan W._ Fitzgerald 


writes us that the representatives 
of the Union who attended the 
meeting of the Clearing House 
Committee had not full informa- 
tion on the subject, as they did 
not expect that any definite divi- 
sion of campaign territory would 
be mapped out at this first meet- 
ing. 
in last week’s \Voman’s Journal 
gives an inadequate idea of the 


She states that the account 


Union's strength and activities; 
that it has few local leagues, be- 
cause this is not, except in a few 
exceptional cases, the form of or- 
ganization which it cares for. It 
is made up largely of people who 
do not care for the “club” type 
of organization, or are unable to 
pay the dues. Each member is 
an integral part of the State or- 
ganization. has 
never been its chief object, but it 


Membership 


has built up in two years a mem- 
bership of 2,500, in 108 cities and 
towns, distributed through all the 
districts of the 
State; and in a number of places 


40 Senatorial 


it is doing vigorous work. 


LOUISIANA 


The discriminations of Louisi- 
ana law against women were the 
subject of a recent meeting of the 
Shreveport 








Woman’s Suffrage 
League, and it proved an exceed- 


ingly interesting meeting. 


VIRGINIA 


Villages Among Hills Aroused to 
Suffrage 


To add Virginia to the list of 
campaign States is the ambition of 
the Virginia suffragists, and 
through the untiring efforts of their 
State President, Mrs. B. B. Valen- 
tine, of Richmond, much is being 
accomplished toward that end. 
Mrs. Valentine has succeeded in 
awakening the villages among the 
hills, and in all the larger towns 
and cities have been 
formed and are rapidly growing. 

She is ably supplemented in her 
work by the efforts of Miss Mary 
Johnston and Mrs. Kate Waller 
Barrett, and a recent address given 
by Mrs. Barrett before the Equal 
Suffrage League of Staunton won 
large applause and many new 
names to the League membership. 


leagues 


Miss Kate M. Gordon, of New 
Orleans, Mrs. Stephen Putney, of 
Richmond, and Mrs. B. B. Valen- 
tine, president of the State Asso- 
ciation, were the speakers at the 
Jefferson Hotel auditorium in 
Richmond on Feb. 13. The large 
audience was enthusiastic for 
equal suffrage in the South. 

At a recent meeting of the 
Equal Suffrage League of Rich- 
mond an emergency committee 
was formed to relieve the distress 
caused by the closing, a short 
time ago, of the segregated dis- 
trict. The committee is gather- 
ing street clothes and funds to 
send the girls to their homes or 
to friends. 





Positions are being 
found for some of the girls. 

Mrs. B. B. Valentine said: “In 
Richmond there are over 12,000 
girls in industrial occupations. 
They earn from $3 to $6 per 
week, Ladies, do not forget that 
a minimum wage law would help 
these conditions; that in the suf- 
frage States and Wisconsin em- 
ployers may not pay less than a 
living wage. Let us work for the 
vote and remedy such conditions 


as we now face. There is no 





other way.” 
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CONNECTICUT 


Hearing to Be Held in Lower 
House 





The Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments of the House of Rep- 
recentatives is to hold a hearing on 
the suffrage amendment, March 3. 
It will take place in the chamber 
of the House, and the speakers for 
the suffragists will be marshalled 
by Mrs. T. N. Hepburn, president 
of the C. W. S. A. Besides Mrs. 
Hepburn, Mrs. M. T. Bennett of 
Hartford, Mrs. Carlos Stoddard 
and Mrs. Arnold Gesell of New 
Haven, and Miss Emily Pierson of 
Cromwell, the State organizer, will 
speak for the amendment and Miss 
Rose Winslow of New York will 
make the final speech. It is only 
necessary this year for the amend- 
ment to get a bare majority in the 
Lower House. It is not submitted 
to the Senate on its first passage, 
but goes over to the next session 
—in 1917—when it must get a two- 
thirds majority of the members 
voting in both House and Senate. 
At present the attention and 
energies of the suffragists in Con- 
necticut are therefore concentrated 
on the Representatives. On Feb. 
10, the C. W. S. A. held a tea and 
reception in the Hotel Heublein, 
near to the Capitol, to which all the 
members of the House were in- 
The Rathskellar of the hotel 
was given up to the suffragists, as 
well as a neighboring parlor, where 
the tea was served. 


vited. 


From one 
o’clock to five, there was continu- 
ous suffrage speaking in the Rath- 
skellar, one speaker following an- 
other at half hour intervals. The 
members dropped into the Rath- 
skellar, stayed awhile and listened 
to the speeches and then went to 
lave a cup of tea and a chat with 
the who were receiving. 
Many of the members stayed to 


ladies 


listen to the speakers for an hour 
or more, and after the speeches 
very pertinent and intelligent ques- 
tions were asked by the legislators. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Suffrage Valentines Sent to Leg- 
islators 


Probably the most unique valen- 
tine seen in the State this year was 
that sent to the New Hampshire 
Legislature. It was in the form of 
a triplicate folder on yellow paper. 
On the outside is a picture of a 
little Concord girl holding a big 
Teddy bear in one hand, and in the 
other grasping a banner labelled, 
“Votes for Women.” On the inner 
cover the same little girl is seen, 
seated in her sleigh between two 
Teddy bears, the big brown one anil 
a little white one, and still grasp- 
ing her banner. The inscription 
reads: “Here I am again. Please 
vote for me this time, any way.” 
-Hnside the folder are printed opin- 
ions from the Suffrage States on 
the success of equal suffrage. 

A big electric light has been 
placéd over the Suffrage map on 
the corner of the Opera House out- 
side of Suffrage Headquarters. 

The hearing on the suffrage bill 
before the committee on revision of 
statutes is to be held in Representa- 
tives’ Hall on Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 24. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Senate recently. tabled a 
women’s nine-hour labor bill by a 
majority vote. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 





The men who voted against the 
suffrage amendment last week in 
the House were: 

Nays—Aron, Arthur, Bauerle, 
Beyer, Curry, Fachler, Gans, 
Gransbach, Forster, Hackett, Laf- 
ferty, McArdle, Neider, Perry, 
Richards, Smith, Stern, Baker, 
Becker, Benn, Benninger, Body, 
Bovee, Christman, Diefenderfer, 
Epply, Erdman, Finnerty, Flynn, 
Fretz, Garner, Geary, Gompers, 
Haggerty, Hamilton, Hibschman, 
Howarth, Kaiser, Kitts, Klinger, 
Landis, Lanius, Lauler, Luppert, 
Mangan, McCaig, McClure, Mur- 
dock, Pickering, Powell, Rhoads, 
Rinn, Robertson, Rothenberger, 
Sarig, Shaffer, Staving, Stein, 
Sullivan, Swan, Taylor, Trach, 
Urich, Wagner, Walton, Weimer. 
West, Wettach, Wynne, Young. 


WISCONSIN 


Amendment Introduced — Mrs. 
Hooper Speaks Effectively. 





A suffrage amendment was in- 
troduced in the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature on Feb. 11 by W. C. Brad- 
ley of Hudson. The measure calls 
for a referendum vote in Novem- 
1916. The restoration of 
suffrage to persons of foreign birth 
who have declared their intention 
of becoming citizens is included in 
the same bill. 


ber of 


“Imperturbable good nature” is 
a quality attributed to Mrs. Ben 
Hooper of Oshkosh, chairman of 
the legislative committee, and 
Miss Alice Curtis, her assistant, 
by the State Journal of Madison. 
Here is a sample of Mrs. Hooper’s 
effective argument: 

“Seated near the window in the 
ante room of the Assembly, sur- 
rounded by a group of legislators, 
Mrs. Hooper stated very simply 
what the proposed bills stood for, 
giving the suffragist’s reasons for 
pressing their appeals. 

“ “All we ask,’ began Mrs. Hoop- 
er, ‘is a square business deal. In 
any company in which I own stock 
I have the right to vote, and not 
one of you men would deny me 
that right. This government ‘is 
only a company carrying on the 
business of the people, and surely 
I hav> one share in that company 
as I am a taxpayer and help pay 
the expenses of that company. 
Will you deny me the right?’ 
““But we are carrying out the 
business of the people for the peo- 
ple,’ said one legislator. ‘If there 
is any bill that the women partic- 
ularly want we will see that it is 
passed without giving them the 
vote.’ 

“What about the bill last ses- 
sion providing for the equal guard- 
ianship of the child by the father 
and the mother?’ quietly asked 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Governor Manning Interviewed 
by Suffragists 


Governor Manning was visited 
last week by a delegation of suf- 
fragists, among whom were Miss 
Kate Gordon, of New Orleans, 
president of the Southern States’ 
Woman Suffrage Conference; Mrs. 
James E. Poore, and Mrs. Henry 
Martin, treasurer of the Columbia 
Equal Suffrage League. 

They are interested in the Mc- 
Cullough joint resolution, now be- 
fore the House, to submit to the 
voters the question of granting full 
suffrage to the women. 

Lieut.-Gov. Andrew J. Bethea 
has received several 
from suffragists. 

Miss Kate Gordon recently ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Equal 
Suffrage League at the Richland 
County Court House. There have 
been many additions to the ranks, 
especially among the men, since 
the speech before the House by 
Mrs. Valentine. 


also visits 





Charleston Suffragists are re- 
joicing over the addition to their 
ranks of 107 new members, the re- 
sult of the recent speech before 
the League by Mrs. B. B. Valen- 
tine, State President of Virginia. 
Practically every chair in the hall 
was filled when Mrs. Valentine de- 
livered her stirring address. Al- 
most as many men as women were 
present, and the frequent outbursts 
of applause gave evidence of the 
audience’s appreciation of the 
speaker’s remarks. 

Miss Susan P. Frost, president 
of the Charleston League, has an- 
nounced that she intends shortly 
to begin to organize the League 
along the lines of political wards 
and districts, and so reach many 
of the hundreds of working girls. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Suffragists have prepared an ex: 
tensive campaign in behalf of the 
Presidential suffrage bill, and it is 
proposed that every member of the 
House shall be approached by his 
constituents upon the matter. Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont has sent a letter 
to every legislator. 


OREGON 





Permanent registration of voters 
and compulsory voting are pro- 
vided for in a bill recently passed 
in the Oregon House of Represen- 
tatives. Under its provisions a card 
index record of registered voters 
is to be kept, and all that is neces- 
sary in moving from one precinct 
to another, or in changing party 
affiliation, is to notify the county 





Mrs. Hooper.” 


clerk. 








Order from 











SPECIAL 


Two Leaflets of Special Interest to Catholic Voters. 


Many suffrage workers have found that Catholic men and 
women did not like to give the suffrage cause their support 
because it was thought that it would be against the principles 
of their church. To show that this is not true two excellent 
leaflets have been prepared, giving the words of many of the 
Nation’s most prominent Catholic clergymen: 

A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 50c. 
EMINENT CATHOLICS FOR SUFFRAGE. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 50c. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


585 Boylston Street, 


Boston, een 
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Monster Petition to Be Presented 
to Legislature. 





A monster petition, signed by 
men and women of Georgia, ask- 
ing that the question of equal suf- 
frage be submitted to the voters, 
will be presented to the Legisla- 
ture when it assembles in June, ac- 
cording to plans made at the quar- 
terly meeting of the executive 
committee of the Equal Suffrage 
Party of Georgia. The petitions 
will be circulated in every part of 
the State, and Atlanta is expected 
to contribute at least 15,000 sig- 
natures. 

The executive committee of the 
Georgia Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation met in Atlanta on Feb. 8 
and planned the legislative work 
for the year. 

Mrs. William Felton, of Car- 
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NEVADA 


Mayor Shair of Reno recently 
questioned the right of women to 
vote at the city election on May 4. 
The city attorney says: “The ton- 
stiutional amendment granting suf- 
frage to women is explicit and com- 
prehensive and covers all elections 
of any character at which officials 
are elected by the people.” 


WASHINGTON 


The council of the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs of Wash- 
ington has recommended to the 
Legislature the amendment, bit 
not the repeal, of the mothers’ 
pension law, and has indorsed a 
bill providing for the regulation of 
places where children congregate, 
and the giving of more police 
power to probation officers. 

The Legislature has also re- 











tersville, is chairman of the leg- 
islative committee of the W. S. 


ceived an earnest protest from the 
members of the Waitresses’ Unior. 


A., and she is preparing to carry | of Seattle against the repeal of the 
on an active campaign in behalf|woman’s eight-hour law. This or- 
of the following measures at the| ganization has a membership of 


coming legislative session: 
bill to enfranchise the women of 
Georgia; a bill to allow women to 
practice law in Georgia; a com- 
pulsory education bill, and a bill 
to raise the age of consent from 
10 to 21 years. At last year’s 
session of the State Legislature a 
number of the members of the 
Georgia Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation registered as lobbyists and 
worked hard for the compulsory 
education, woman suffrage, child 
labor, and co-guardianship bills. 
The co-guardianship bill passed 
the legislature and is now a law 
in Georgia. At the close of the 
meeting Mrs. McLenden, . the 
president, read a number of most 
encouraging reports of suffrage 
activities in different parts of the 
State. 

Following a strong protest by 
Mrs. Emily McDougald against 
the lack of school suffrage for 
women, the Atlanta Constitution 
Says: 

“Mrs. MeDougald shows an in- 
timate knowledge of the shortcom 
ings of the present system and its 
inevitable culmination in stagna- 
tion unless remedied. And she in- 
dicates the remedy. Already we 
have the board of lady visitors and 
the parent-teacher associations, 
but that is not enough. They have 
no authority. Their recommenda- 
tions can be too easily ignored or 
vitiated. Placing mothers squarely 
in the position where they can 
have a vote and a voice in admin- 
istrative educational details is the 
only way. The more quickly this 
long-standing injustice is undone, 
the more quickly we shall see At- 
lanta’s school system, now threat- 
ened with decrepitude, regain the 
prestige@bat once made it the 
pride i city.” 


Two woman suffrage debates 
held recently in Bainbridge testify 
to the fact that even among the 
smaller cities an active intelligent 
interest in votes for women is 
springing up. The first debate held 
under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club, the oldest literary organiza- 
tion of the town, resulted in a suf- 
frage victory of 19 to 17. The sec- 
ond, conducted by the high school, 
won a judge’s decision of 20 to 8 
in favor of the votes for women 
side. At the close of this debate 
Points were made from the floor by 
a number of high school pupils, 
and the warmth with which suf- 
frage was advocated argues well 


Ajnearly 400 working women, who 


have experienced the benefits of 
this law, and they ask that it be 
retained upon the statute without 
amendment. 


KENTUCKY 


—-—--—— 


Talks Given Three Days a Week 
in Louisville 

Mrs. Herbert Mengel makes a 
general suffrage address on 
Thursday afternoons at 4 o'clock 
at headquarters, Louisville. Mrs 
H. R. Whiteside talks to business 
women at 12.30 on Fridays, and en 
Saturdays a musical program is 
given during the afternoon, inter- 





spersed with brief, meaty suf- 
frage talks. 

The amusing suffrage _ skit, 
“Waiting for the Trolley,” is 


soon to be given by the young 
people of the Franklin Strect 
Sunday School, Louisville. 


Girl and Mine” 
shown at the Opera House in 
Richmond on Feb. 3. The Equal 
Rights Association sold tickets, 
and members invited little thea- 
tre parties. The large audience 
was delighted with the perform- 


“Your was 


ance. 

Two small newsboys stopped 
into Louisville headquarters re- 
cently and dropped a penny each 
into the Melting Pot, always on 
duty. 


MISSOURI 


Hearing Held Before Joint Com- 
mittee 





The Missouri suffragists had a 
hearing before the Joint Commit- 
tee of the House and Senate on 
Feb. 10, to discuss the merits of 
the new suffrage resolution. 

The hearing was in charge of 
Mrs. Walter McNabb Miller, the 
State president. The subject was 
presented in short talks by speak- 
ers representing the club women of 
the State, the Homemakers’ Con- 
ference, the farm women, the 
Trade Union League, and the 
teachers of the State. 

Many women are announcing 
their candidacy for the position of 
county superintendents. The elec- 
tion for this office is held in the 
spring. 

The Missouri women are realiz- 
ing every day that it is not all of 





a campaign to win. The vote of 


for the future advance of the the Missouri delegation. in Con- 


Cause in Georgia. 


gress proved that. And now the 


rv 










urs 





very men who refused to say one 
word last fall to help the 13th 
Amendment are making suffrage 
speeches in Washington and in 
other Eastern places. The Mis- 
souri men are not giving the women 
suffrage, but the Missouri suffrag- 
ists are making the politicians suf- 
fragists. The Missouri politicians 
are not submitting amendments, 
but the work of the Missouri suf- 
fragists seems to be making Mis- 
souri statesmen into suffrage 
orators and voters for a national 
amendment. What more should be 
asked ? 

The club women of Missouri are 
working hard to secure the passage 
of a law permitting women to serve 
They are also 
supporting a law to make schools 


on school boards. 


social centers throughout the State, 
and one to extend mothers’ pen- 
sions to all counties in the State. 
In Kansas City, which came near 
to giving a majority last fall, the 
Political Equality League is having 
a series of lectures. John Cowper 
Powys spoke there last week. 


ALABAMA 


Amendment Will Pass in July, il 
Not Now 

If the amendment does not pass 
the present session of the Legis 
lature, the Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald predicts, it will be adopted 
when the Legislature reconvenes 
in July. 

“There is 
the growth of legislative senti 


every indication of 
ment in favor of submitting the 
amendment,” says the Age-Her 
ald. “When the Legislature first 
convened, it was thought that th« 
not have a remote 
In fact, the 
ridi 


measure did 
chance of passing. 
subject was more or 
culed. 

“But during the past two weeks 
there has been a complete rever 
sal of sentiment. Members of 
the Legislature who were at first 
bitterly opposed to the movement 
to the cause 


less 


are now converts 
Certainly they are unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of de- 
ciding by their own action an is 
sue of such stupendous magni 
tude. Therefore, while they may 
vote against the amendment when 
the question is voted on at the 
polls, they will not vote against 
it in the Legislature. At least, 
the majority of the Legislators 
will not.” 

A bill forbidding employment 
for wages of children under 14 
has been passed by the Alabama 
House. It now goes to the Sen- 
ate. 

The Legislature has passed a bill 
providing for the appointment of 
four commissioners, who, with the 
State Superintendent of Education, 
are to devise measures for remedy- 
ing the illiteracy of the State. The 
Governor is authorized to appoint 
women as well as men. 


MRS. ANTOINETTE FUNK 


Writes as follows: 

“Tl feel that every suffrage organization 
in the United States should have ‘Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Songs’, by Pauline Russell 
Browne. They will furnish enthusiasm 
and inspiration for our cause wherever 
they are heard.” 

A collection of 7 songs—all new, price 
30 cents, which covers cost of mailing. 


Address, 


WOMAN’S FRANCHISE LEAGUE 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





Care of Suffrage Song Department C, 
2239 N. Pennsylvania Street. 
laundry 
work, sewing or cooking efficiently done 
by Mrs. Annie Thyng, 225 Broadway, 
Cambridge, Mass. Reference, editor Wom- 
an's Journal. 





To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well knowz 
publications, among them “7he Woman's 
Journal.” If you bave a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Gurems Oompany. 





122 Pearl St., Boston. 
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COULD NOT VOTE 
AGAINST SUFFRAGE 


Congressman Manahan Tells Anti 
Why He Favors Enfranchise- 
ment of Women 


Congressman James Manahan of 
Minnesota recently received a let- 
ter from Mrs. Edmund Penning- 
ton, president of the Anti-Suffrage 
Association in Minneapolis, Minn., 
asking him to vote against the na- 
tion-wide suffrage amendment. In 
reply, Mr. Manahan said that he 
had given the 
careful consideration. 

“T confess that I see no hope for 


amendment very 


the right solution of our economic 
difficulties and social evils except 
by bringing to the task the com- 
bined intelligence and civic virtue 
of all of the men and women of 
the country,” he said. 

“T feel the 
and splendid womanhood repre- 
sented by the names on your let- 
ter-head could, if they directed 
their efforts to the sacred task of 
making better laws in Minneapolis 
and Minnesota, accomplish a great 
good in a few short years. With 
the ballot as an instrument, it 
would not take long to eliminate 
selfishness and graft in public af- 
fairs. And inasmitch as the hap- 


sure that cultured 


piness of so many homes depends 
upon the economic 2nd social con- 
ditions made by the law from day 
to day, it does seem to me as 
though no good, earnest woman has 
the right to hold aloof and refuse 
to do her share in the work of 
making laws. Life, as well as liv- 
ing conditions, being subject to 
law in our land, and women having 
as much right as men to life and 
livable conditions, it follows. of 
course, that she has equal right 
to participate in law making. T 
think no intelligent people ever 
question her equal right with men 
in all things that vitally affect life. 
It is, therefore, as I view it, a 
simple matter of public necessity 
and the responsibility of us all in 
meeting that necessity. 

“Holding these views, it is hard- 
ly necessary for me to say that it 
when the matter 
the House to do 


is my purpose 
comes before 

everything in my power to give the 
women of the United States po- 
litical equality with men. I do 
not do this as a matter of conces- 
sion to womankind, but solely on 
the ground that it is the duty of 
every man and woman not only to 
vote but to put into that vote every 
bit of patriotism and judgment pos- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
Mrs. Blanche H. Mason has been 
appointed superintendent of the 
woman's division of the police de- 
partment of Seattle. Mrs. Mason 
has been in the police service for 
several years and was formerly 
deputy State labor commissioner. 

The New York 
strongly confirmed its anti-suf- 
frage stand, but the Tribune and 
the Evening Post are supporting 
the movement. The Evening Post 
will issue a big suffrage number 


Times _ has 


Feb. 25. 


The government of Saskatche 
wan has publicly declared itself in 
favor of the principle of votes for 
women, and says it will grant equal 
suffrage to the province as soon as 
convinced that public opinion fx 
vors it. Women’s societies have 
taken up this challenge, among 
them the Woman Grain Growers’ 
Association, the W. ©. T. | 
the Franchise Societies, and prom- 


. and 


ise that woman's suffrage shall 


soon be an accomplished fact in 
Saskatchewan. 

After a long debate the Utah 
Senate passed the State-wide pro 
hibition bill, 14 to 3, on Feb. 11. 
The measure is expected to pass 
the house. 

Speaking of Dr. Shaw's prefer- 
ring to remain President of the 
National Suffrage 
rather than to become President 
her 

for 


Association 


whole 
the 
the 
anti - suffragists 


Emeritus and devote 
energies to lecturing 
the official 
Massachusetts 


cause, organ of 


says: “The compensation of the 
orators is irregular and variable, 
while the salary of the National 
President is definite and stable.” 
The National Suffrage Associa 
tion pays its President no salary. 
The editor of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal has no salary. Mr. Frank 
Foxcroft, the editor of “The Re 
monstrance” and the probable 
author of this spiteful remark, is 
most likely paid for his editorial 
services. If so, the fact does not 
reflect upon the sincerity of his 
rights for 
women; but it should make him 
ashamed to ascribe 
motives to others, when he is in 


opposition to equal 


mercenary 





complete ignorance as to the 
facts. 
sible. To my mind, election day 


should be a holy day of obligation 
to every man and woman in the 
country.” 
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GERMAN 


Liberty as Their 


A big German-American suf- 
frage meeting was held last week 
in Aeolian Hall, New York. It 
was arranged by members of the 
Woman Suffrage Party, and the 
speakers were Miss Mary Dreier, 
Henry Bruere, City Chamberlain, 
Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, directing 
Red 
Dr. 
Privy Councillor; B. Herman Rid 
Madam 


the German Cross work in 


America; Mever-Gerhard, 


der and Rosika Sechwin- 
mer. 

“This German committee of the 
Woman Suffrage 
formed,” said Aliss 


cause it has been asserted that the 


Party Was 


Dreier, “be- 


men and women of German = ¢x- 
traction, citizens of America, are 
excessively conservative and are 
the 


country. 


advance in 
the 
On what this assertion is 


opposed to any 
democratic ideals of 
based 
we do not need to consider, but 
we do know conservatism is ne 
monopoly of 
the history of 
United States, men and women of 


our 


pee le. 


Throughout our 


German extraction have played 


an important part. “They stood 
against slavery, and commercially, 
industrially, financially, and intel- 
lectually they have become an in- 
tegral part of this country. 

this twentieth 


“Now, in cen 


tury, the struggle for political 
last 


broken through apathy and preju- 


freedom for women has at 
dice to become a burning ques- 
lion, passionately believed in and 


hoped for by hundreds of thou- 


sands of women, In November 
the voters of this State will decide 
for or against this twentieth-cen- 
tury ideal of liberty. 

“| have no doubt that when the 
question is made clear both men 
and women with this great Ger- 
man heritage, loving liberty and 
freedom, will not hesitate to ally 
themselves with democracy. Do 
not wait till but 


your support and allegiance now, 


November, give 
for you are needed.” 

Mr. Druere said it was particu- 
that j 
German training and known capa- 


larly gratifving women oil 


IRMAN AMERICANS _ 
HOLD MEETING 


Miss Dreier Urges All Teutons to Recognize 






Forefathers Did 


bility as housewives and home- 
makers wanted the ballot. 

Mr. B. Herman Ridder, whose 
father is the owner of the Staats 
Zeitung, said that he had long 
been an 


enthusiastic advocate of 


the cause. He said that German- 
\mericans are indifferent 
ind that 


\ kked fc r 


voters 
the benefits he 
the coming of 
woman suffrage would be an in- 


one of 


with 


‘reased interest in voting. Mr 
Ridder that from one- 
fourth to one-fifth of the voters in 
New York 


Calls, 


stated 


are German-Ameri- 


In a scholarly speech Dr. Mey- 


er-Gerhard, = Privy Councilor. 


gave interesting statistics which 
show that the far-famed German 


“Hausfrau,” who is held up as te 


_ 
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WON IN EAST 





(Concluded from page 55) 





of Middlesex, Munson of Sussex, 
and McGinnis of Passaic, all 
Democrats. 

Senator Ramsey said, “I fear 
that the proposed amendment will 
be adopted next September.” 
Among those declared 
their belief not only in submitting 
the amendment, but in 
itself was Democratic 
leader Hennessy. 


who 


suffrage 
minority 


About 2000 women, in addition 
to a great number of men, went to 
the State House 
Tuesday to watch the final legis- 
lative victory, 


Massachusetts 


There 
room for them in the galleries, 
and they overflowed to the front 
steps of the Capitol, where suf- 
frage speeches were made. 

Inside, the 


Was not 


debate was much 
less warm than in previous years. 
The opposition recognized, they 
said, that the question must go to 
the voters. 








Forty-three Cougressmen 
Palmer child labor bill. 


frage amendment. 


and Ra 


They were 
swered by 


Congressinan 


the same argument! 





THEY VOTED AGAINST 
CHIL DREN 


A ielegram from 
Committee of the National Suffrage Association says that all 
but one of these forty-three voted against the nation-wide suf- 


gsdale, and they argued that it was against the rights 
of the States for Congress to prohibit inter-State commerce in 
articles manufactured in factories by children, They were an- 
Lenroot 
that Congress had already passed a similar bill against convict 
labor. The significant thing is that the men who opposed leg- 
islation for children opposed women’s vote, 


voted last week 
the 


the 
Congressional 


against 


led by Congressmen Byrnes 


of Wisconsin, who. said 


And they used 








prototype of home-loving woman, 
is found in fewer numbers in the 
Vaterland than right here = in 
America. 

Of women engaged in industry 
outside the home there are only 
I4 per cent. in America, 30 per 
cent. in Germany, 37 per cent. in 
france, and 49 per cent. in Aus- 
tria. 

In America, where women have 
most freedom, they stay in the 
home in greater proportion. 








SOLD GIRLS AT 
$1,500 A HEAD 


Investigator for Government 
Finds Horrible White Slave 
Deals by Gypsies 

girls 


\n organized traffic in 


who were stolen by gypsy bands 


i various parts of the United 
States has just come to light 


through the official report sent to 
Washington on Feb. 11 by Wil- 
liam P. Vitch, a special investiga 
tor for the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. The girls stolen, 
it seems, have been sold by the 
gypsy bands to white slave deal- 
ers in the so-called slave markets 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis Minneapolis, Mil- 
City, Dallas, 
New Orleans and Indianapolis. 


waukee, Nansas 

The price of the girls ranged 
from $200 to $2,500 each. The av- 
erage price, according to the in- 
vestigator, was $1,500 per girl. Mi 
itch says he has names, addresses 
hundred 
in which sales of girls were 


and dates in about one 


Cant 


inade, 


CONGRESS PASSES 
CHILD LABOR BILL 


Opposition Uses Same Plea of 
State Rights As Against Votes 
for Women 





The House this week at Wash- 
ington passed the Palmer child 
labor bill by a vote of 232 to 44, 
after a lively debate and the issu- 
ance of a writ of arrest for absen- 
tees to suppress a filibuster. The 
bill now goes to the Senate. 

The opposition, which was led 
by Representative Byrnes of South 
Carolina, made the same plea of 
State rights was used 
against the nation-wide suffrage 
amendment. 


which 


The measure declares it unlaw- 
ful for producers, manufacturers 
or dealers to ship or deliver for 
transportation in interstate com- 
merce the products of mine or 
quarry made wholly or in part by 
children under 16 years old, or 
products of mills, canneries, wor- 





shops, factories or manufacturing 
establishments made by children 
under 14 years old or by those be- 
tween 14 and 16 who work more 





than eight hours a day, or more 


Representatives Washburn, Me- 
Laughlin, the Democratic leader, 
Smith, Chamberlain, Morrill, 
Sawyer and Davis spoke for the 
amendment. Representatives Ab- 
bott, Collins, Fitz Henry Smith, 
and Reardon spoke against it. 

“My wife is the mother of 14 
children and she ought to know 
what is good for women and she 
doesn't want any part of this,” 
said Mr. Reardon. 

Shortly 
Margaret 


after 4 o'clock Miss 
Foley announced to 
the crowd outside that the amend- 
ment had passed. Then the pa- 
rade began. Miss Foley was with 
the first four women and carried 
the Votes for Women flag. The 
marshals were Mrs. Olive Has- 
brouck, Miss Ethel Powers, Mrs. 
Evelyn Peverly Coe and Mrs. Wal- 
ter G. Morey, with Mrs. Leonard 
as chief. 

Immediately behind the four 
leading women were Miss Ethel 
Power, Mrs. Susan Bell and Eli- 
nor Raymond. Suspended on 
three poles they carried an enor- 


mous banner with the words 
“Woman’s Suffrage Bill Passed 


Today. Voters—now it is up to 
you next November to give jus- 
tice to Massachusetts women.” 

At headquarters an Americar 
and yellow “Votes for Women” 
fiag were unfurled amid great en- 
thusiasm and brief addresses were 
made. 





than six days a week, or afte- 7 
o'clock at night. Inspection by 
the department of labor would be 
authorized and fines of from $100 
to $1000, or imprisonment from 
one month to a year, or both, im- 
posed for violations. 








William.” 

“Frigid, temperate, tropic and 
war zone,” was the reply.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Mary was seven and she didn't 
want: to take her music lesson. 
“Why, Mary, don’t you like your 
music?” asked her mother, anxi- 
ously. “No,” sobbed the little girl; 
“T just hate those little black things 
sittin’ on the 
Magazine. 


fence !’—Harper’s 


“IT want you to understand,” said 
young Spender, “that | got my 
money by hard work.” “Why, | 
thought it was left to you by your 
rich uncle.” “So it was, but I had 
hard work to get it away from the 
lawyers.” —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Smith: “Hello, Jones, old man! 
I suppose you are going to name 
that new youngster after that rich 
old uncle of yours.” 

Jones: “I don’t think we will.” 
Smith; Scott, 
Why not?” 


Jones : 


“Great man! 


“Because the wife has 
decided to name it after that rich 
old aunt of hers.” —Judge. 


“Now, children,” said the teach- 
er, “who can tell me what the word 
Willie Jones 
“Well, Willie, 


mean?” 


‘odorless’ means?” 
was sure he knew. 
what 


does it “Odorless 


means without scent,” he piped. 


“Right. Now who can give a sen- 
tence using the word correctly?” 
continued the teacher. “You may 
answer, Jimmy.” “Please, ma’am, 
when you are odorless you cannot 
ride in the trolley cars.” 


Three ardent suffragists in 
selected eight boys who go in eigh 
the papers on the streets. They 


up the good work and increase t 
week. 





Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, p 
frage Association, has just order 
commission we pay on mew sub 
States which has a Woman’s Jou 
sales and subscriptions of the pa 





The Texas Equal Suffrage A 
for fifty copies of the Journal, a 

A suffrage worker in Meadv 
dered subscription blanks, Woma 
of the paper. In telling us that t 
to pay for the papers, she says: “ 
this time is hampered by lack of f 
1000 papers. I know they would 
We will endeavor to get subscrib 

In reporting the legislative 
suffragists writes: “I have been 
for the Journal, but I find I can 
much wish our legislators were g 
but I cannot afford to send it to t 

The Journal needs a perman 
tions. Perhaps there are suffrag 
for the whole country that they 


Suffragists in North Carolina 
have been fired with the determ- 
ination to win when the suffrage a 
mendment comes up next time. A 
man who is a leader for suffrage 
in that State has just ordered 
twenty sample sets of the new lit 
erature published by the Woman's 


of the Journal from our 





to different addresses in 


LAST LAUGHS 


“Name the zones of the world, 





GOOD E 


Journal and has asked for the cost 
of sending 100, 500 and 1000 copies 
office 
North 


Lawyer: “Want a divorce, eh? 
On what grounds?” 

Mose Possum: “Incompractica- 
bility of temperamentality. I likes 
to fish and she don’t like to wash,” 


Harold Bell Wright, the popular 
novelist, was talking in Chicago 
about genius. 

“There are 100 different opinions 
as to what genius is,” said Mr. 
Wright; “but all authorities are 
agreed that it’s absolutely unsafe 
to lend him 


Llerald. 


money.” —Chicago 


One evening, at the Fastern Star 
Fair, one of the fattest members 
sat down to rest. Every one who 
passed by seemed amused, and she 
rose to seck a less conspicuous seat. 
She glanced round, and saw that 
she had been sitting in front of the 
guessing-cake table, directly under 
the placard, “Guess my weight and 
[ am yours.” 


Two Irishmen arranged to fight 
a duel with pistols. One of them 
was distinctly stout, and raised an 
objection, “Bedad!" he said, “lm 
twice as big a target as he is, so | 
stand 


ought to twice as far 


away from him as he is from 


me.” “Re aisy now,” replied his 
second, “I'll soon put that right.” 
Taking a piece of chalk from his 
pocket he drew lines down the stout 
man’s coat, leaving a space between 
them. “Now,” he said, turning to 
the other man,” “fire away, ye 
spalpeen, and remember that any 
don't 


the chalk line 


count.” —Lippincott’s. 


hits outside 





XAMPLES 


Louisville, Kentucky, are under- 


taking a unique plan to help equal suffrage. They are using forty 
copies of the Woman's Journal per week in street sales. They have 


t different parts of the town selling 
are hoping that the boys will be- 


come so interested and have such good success that they will keep 


he number of papers they sell per 


resident of the Illinois Equal Suf- 
ed 500 Journals. She asks what 
Illinois is one of the 
rnal chairman ‘to build up the 
per. 


scriptions. 


ssociation telegraphed on Monday 
sking for our rates per hundred. 
ille, 


n’s Journal*posters and 250 copies 


Pennsylvania, recently  or- 
he treasurer was sending a check 
The department at 
unds. I regret we cannot send for 


propaganda 


be of great assistance in the work. 
ers for the Journal.” 

situation in Oklahoma, one of our 
thinking I could again subscribe 
not afford it yet awhile. I do so 
etting the Journal at their desks, 
hem, as times are very hard here.” 
ent fund to meet just such situa- 
ists so interested in equal suffrage 
will establish such a fund. 





Carolina. He “T am of o 
pinion that the most effective prop- 
aganda possible would be the ext 
of the circulation of the 
Woman's Journal in this State 

... If this State is well organ- 
ized and there is a campaign of ed 
the amendment will cer- 
tainly pass the Legislature 
years from now and will be adopted 
by the people at the ballot box.” 


Agnes E, Ryan, 


Says: 


ension 


ucation 


two 











